SIGNIFICANCE OF MENDELSOHN'S WORK
meet certain definite practical problems'. If we are to regard architecture strictly as a fine art, to be considered with her sister arts of painting, sculpture, poetry, and music, then all practical values, in the utilitarian sense, are irrelevant. The solution of a practical problem may improve a building considerably, but it is not in itself pertinent to aesthetic interest, and by it one does not, volitionally, produce architecture, but rather good efficient building. Art, of which architecture is one expression, exists, after all, only as something that arouses a particular emotion that we call aesthetic. Architecture then may be vaguely defined as building that has aesthetic interest. This leads to the fundamental question: In what does the aesthetic interest of building consist?
The investigation of instinctive tendency, and the part it plays in the determination of our civilized lives, has been one of the most valuable and illuminating studies of modern times; and it is by relating the aesthetic interest of building to instinctive tendency that we obtain one means of understanding better the art of architecture. Certain primal forces have been observed common to man and the higher animals, and these have been classified for convenience as definite instincts. How many separate classifications of instincts may reasonably be made is often the occasion of dispute, and though of small importance compared with the general recognition of universal instinctive tendencies, such classifications assist considerably in helping us to understand the nature and significance of instinctive activity.
Some psychologists, like W. H. R. Rivers1 and J. T. MacGurdy,2 would comprehend all instinctive activity under the three heads of the biological classification, namely the instincts of self-preservation, of sex, and of gregariousness. William McDougall,3 on the other hand, has developed what is now widely recognized as a very serviceable social system of fourteen instincts with their accompanying emotions. What is of importance to our study of architecture and instinct in his classifications is that he includes an instinct of construction. Samuel Alexander in his Herbert Spencer lecture of 1927 on 'Art and Instinct* also recognizes a definite instinct to construct. Though the biological school of psychologists would perhaps deny that construction is a separate instinct, regarding it rather as a subsidiary impulse serving the great instincts, none would deny that it is an integral part of instinctive tendency. It may be
1 Instinct and the Unconscious (Cambridge, 1920). 3 Problem ofDynamc Psychology (New York and Cambridge, 1923). 3 An Introduction to Social Psychology (London, 1936) and An Outline of Psychology (London, 1928).
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